who had collected from their friends an uncommonly-
large sum of money to finance this very doubtful risk.

At first, when we were alone, she ventured a few sound
critical remarks. But later, when she saw her misgivings
did not impress me, she was frightened into stopping her
criticism. She merely said, "You understand the profes-
sion better than I do," and crouched unhappily in a
corner at rehearsals along with my wife Lili and Sam
Jaffe, who already knew that the business was bound to
end badly. And so indeed it did. The play flopped miser-
ably. The notices were devastating.

This was a bitter pill for Wanda. Obeying her, I did not
read a single notice. At that time she was often to be seen
in dark glasses. On the day when the bad reviews ap-
peared, she wrote to her friend Lucie in Paris: "M. is a
wise man; he's already at his desk, busy with his new
work. But my heart is broken."

o

Mr. Ralph A. Beals, the director of the New York
Public Library, and Mr. George Freedley accepted the
bulky package from me on November 12 in the office of
the library director. I was very restless that morning, be-
cause I wanted to present the package personally to those
learned gentlemen, and I was afraid I should disgrace
myself by lack of self-control at the age of seventy in the
presence of these grave scholars.

I was still suffering under the acute neurosis produced
by the shock. I was afraid it would not be in my power to
behave so normally as they would expect me to. I knew
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